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Welcome to New Readers 


HRISTMAS was a busy season at WEE WISDOM’s home. Not until 

the early part of January did we know just how many fine new 
members had been added to our WEE WIsDOM family of readers. So 
we take this first opportunity to welcome you. May we introduce you 
to some of our regular features? Doubtless you have already discovered 
that The Spartan Gang is a series of stories written each month by 
Curtis Haseltine. This series, relating the experiences of a group of five 
boys and one girl, has been running in WEE WISDOM over thirty years. 
We hope you will like the Spartans as much as our other readers do. 

The Good Words Booster Club is open to all readers under fifteen 
years of age. Its purpose is to help boys and girls train their minds to 
think good thoughts and their lips to speak good words. If you should 
like to be a member of the club, write a note to the club secretary. She 
will enroll you. There are no club dues. 


EW readers will also want to learn and understand The Prayer 
of Faith given on page 10. Especially helpful are the two lines we 
are discussing this month: 


“God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick.” 


God supplies us with life, health, and strength just as He supplies the 
birds, the trees, and the flowers with their life, health, and strength. So 
when we need more of His health we should ask Him for it, knowing 
that He wants us to have life abundant. He is our health unfailing, 
uick. 

'’ We are hoping that each WEE WIsDOM reader, whether he is a 
new reader or an old one, will find in every issue of the magazine 
much that is enjoyable and helpful. 


Editor 


Published on the Ist of each month by Unity School of Christianity, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. Entere 
as second-class matter Aug. 8, 1898, at the post office at Kansas City, Mo., under the act of Mar. 3, 187° 
a for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, act of Oct. 3, 1917, authorize 

ct. 27, 1922. 

Jane Palmer, editor. Minola Maddy, associate editor. 

Unity School publishes Unity, Weekly Unity, Good Business, Unity Daily Word, Progress and Wer 
Wispom. These periodicals may - obtained from Unity School, from Unity Centers, and (excepting Week! 
Unity) from leading Subscription price of all magazines $1 a year. Single copies 
Weekly Unity, 5 cents; all a 15 cents. 
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‘By Theodosia Smith | 
= 
The world’s a lovely valentine, 
All white and green and silver too, \ 
Whileinthe morning sky thesun 
Turns everything a rosy hue 
Upon my windowpane Jack Frost 
Has drawn a pretty scene for me: | 
Wee flowers, tiny stars, and leaves, 
> 7 44) ° 
a I'd send my valentine to you, - 
But Mr. Sun planned otherwise; 
Ic melted quite away, you see <> f 
But never mind, more valentines 
Will come again, so have no fear; <2, 
‘es I'll send you one that will not melt Sa 
In February of next year. 
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THE SNOWBIRD 


A little snowbird brought happiness to three 


ACH day as she skipped to school, 
Virginia paused to look at the valen- 
tines in the Variety Store window. 
There were hundreds of little penny 
hearts—but none of them were lovely 

enough. There were many nickel and dime 

hearts—but Virginia knew Miss Macy would re- 
ceive quantities of that sort. Only the beautiful 
box valentine with a small mirror lake on which 

a white swan glided seemed suitable for Miss 

Macy, Virginia’s beloved school teacher. And 

that valentine was marked fifty cents on the 

small red-and-white tag. Virginia did not have 
that much money in the world. In fact, she had 
no money at all to spend for valentines. 

To ask Mother or Daddy for a whole half 
dollar to spend for the swan valentine was out 
of the question. It had been a hard winter for 
the family, and fifty cents would buy needed 
food or fuel or new stockings. 

“But I do wish I could give Miss Macy 
something lovely!” Virginia sighed. She liked 
Miss Macy so much! 

In school while the class was working on 
art projects Virginia’s mind kept straying to 
the beautiful valentine. She knew that this 
week the best of the art work was to be ex- 
hibited in the big art gallery down town, but 
somehow she could not keep her mind off the 
valentine. Usually Virginia did very well with 
her art lessons but today Miss Macy shook her 
head a little as she looked at the water-color 
carrot Virginia was working on. 


“Not quite so good as your work usually is, Virginia,” 


the teacher said. 


Virginia blinked hard. She knew that her carrot was 
much better than Tommy Eldredge’s across the aisle. It 
was better than the one Dorothy Grayson, the new pupil 
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on the other side, had 
drawn. 

“You have real talent for 
drawing,” Miss Macy was 
saying to Virginia. “I be- 
lieve you can do better than 
that, dear.” 

Virginia went back to 
work on the painted carrot, 
but somehow she could not 
make it look right. She was 
too busy thinking of other 
things. 

“I don’t see why we have 
to be so poor that I can’t 
have money to buy that love- 
ly swan valentine,” Virginia 
told herself on the way 
home past the Variety Store 
window. 


FTER dinner that night 

Virginia told Mother 

how much she wanted to 

give a valentine to her 
teacher. 

“Why, of course, dear.” 
Mother smiled understand- 
ingly. “I know how much 
you like Miss Macy. Why 
don’t you paint a little pic- 
ture for her?” 


“Paint?” Virginia had not thought of that. 
Of course she had drawn pictures ever since 
she was a tiny child, using first her pencil, then 
her colored crayons, and later the box of water 
colors Grandmother had given her. 

“But a homemade valentine wouldn't be like 
a real one from the store.’ Virginia was not 
much impressed with the idea. . 


“That’s just it,’ her mother smiled. “Any- 
body with a nickel or a dime can buy Miss 
Macy a valentine. You are blessed with a talent 
for drawing, which is much rarer than nickels 
and dimes. You can give Miss Macy something 
different—something much finer—your own 
loving work.” 


Virginia decided that her mother might be 
right, so she got out her box of water colors 
and drawing paper. At first she thought of draw- 
ing a white swan like the one in the window. 
Then she decided that a snow bunting, perched 
on a spray of pussy willows, would be even 
nicer. She had seen one that morning in the 
willows behind the house, and she drew it from 
memory, coloring it carefully. As she worked, 
her enthusiasm grew. Last of all she cut the 
paper into the shape of a heart and touched 
the edges with silver paint. 

“It’s beautiful,” her mother declared. “I 
know Miss Macy will love it.” 

Virginia’s spirits were light as she went 
toward school next morning. The swan valen- 
tine was gone from the window. Somebody 
must have bought it and taken it away, but 
Virginia did not care now. She had the snow- 
bird valentine waiting at home for Valentine’s 
Day. She knew Miss Macy would like it. Miss 
Macy was always pleased when Virginia did 
good work. 

Her spirits sank a little when the water- 
color studies of the carrots were placed around 
the blackboard. She had expected her work to 
go to the art gallery exhibit. But the work she 
had done the day before looked daubed and 
careless. Robert Briggs’s and Mary Romero's 
paintings were chosen instead. Virginia real- 
ized that it was a fair choice, but her heart sank. 
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“Anyhow, when Miss Macy sees my valen- 
tine bird she'll know I can do good painting,” 
Virginia comforted herself. 

She made an envelope for the snow-bunting 
heart from clean white wrapping paper. It was 
carefully cut and pasted, and looked quite pro- 
fessional. Virginia tucked the valentine into its 
envelope and put the whole thing in her arith- 
metic book to keep it smooth and clean on the 
way to school. She went down the street with 
a hop and a skip, feeling quite happy. She 
knew Miss Macy would be pleased with her 
valentine. Besides that, Daddy had given her a 
dime to spend for valentines at the Variety 
Store. With it she could buy penny hearts for 
all her closest friends. 


HE SCHOOLROOM was buzzing with ex- 

citement as Virginia entered. Envelopes 
and valentines lay on top of nearly every desk. 
Virginia’s desk already had half a dozen valen- 
tines on it. Soon she had distributed the penny 
hearts. Everybody was having so much fun. 
Miss Macy smiled and allowed the talking to 
go on for an extra five minutes. 


Virginia sat down to write Miss Macy’s 
name on the big envelope holding the snow- 
bird valentine. She had left that one until the 
last—because it was the best of all. 


Just then she noticed something. Dorothy 
Grayson’s desk had not a single valentine upon 
it, and Dorothy was sitting very still with her 
hands folded on the desk, looking as if she were 
trying hard not to cry. Of course Dorothy was 
new in school and shy. Nobody knew her very 
well, and nobody had thought to remember 
her with a valentine. Virginia looked away. She 
was sorry that Dorothy had no valentine, but it 
was too late to give her one of the penny 
hearts now. They were all given away. She had 
nothing left but the very special valentine for 
Miss Macy. 

Virginia looked at Miss Macy’s desk. It was 
heaped with all sorts of valentines and enve- 
lopes—twenty or thirty of them. Virginia made 
a sudden resolution. She wrote, “Dorothy, with 


love from Virginia,” carefully on the envelope 
of the snowbird valentine. Then she slipped it 
across to Dorothy’s desk. 

For a minute the new little girl stared as if 
she could not believe her eyes. Then a smile 
broke over her face. She pulled out the snow- 
bird valentine and gave a delighted, “Oooh!” 

“Do you like it?” Virginia asked. 

“Like it! Why, it’s the prettiest valentine I 
ever saw! It’s a real painting, isn’t it?” Dorothy 
touched the painted feathers of the snow bunt- 


‘ing as if she thought they ought to feel soft. 


Suddenly Virginia felt quite satisfied and 
happy because Dorothy looked happy. Virginia 
had changed her neighbor’s morning from a 
lonely one to a pleasant one. 

“Did you paint it, Virginia?” Dorothy was 
asking. “I think you’re wonderful! You'll be a 
real artist when you grow up.” 

Miss Macy was walking along the aisle 
looking at the valentines which all were hold- 
ing up for her to see. She paused to look at the 
one Dorothy was showing her. 

“Isn’t it sweet? The snowbird looks as if he 
really were singing, doesn’t he?” Dorothy’s eyes 
shone as they met Miss Macy’s. 

“He is lovely—lovely!” Miss Macy took the 
snowbird valentine and studied it. “What a 
lucky girl you are to have it, Dorothy!” She 
handed back the valentine and smiled at Vir- 
ginia. 

Virginia felt happy—but not quite happy. 
After all, she had nothing at all now for Miss 
Macy, whom she loved so much. 

When school was dismissed at noon, Miss 
Macy touched Virginia on the shoulder and 
asked her to remain a moment. 

“I won’t make you late for your lunch, but 
I'd like to ask you something,” she said softly. 

Virginia, wondering, waited until the others 
had gone. 

“Did you paint Dorothy’s valentine?” Miss 
Macy asked her, when they were alone. 

“Yes, I painted it.” Virginia gulped. “But— 
but I really made it for you, Miss Macy! Please 
don’t let Dorothy know, (Please turn to page 14) 
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SCRAPPY 


By Adele Haberlein 


ss ATCH that squirrel run!” 

A streak of brown fur darted across 
the street and up the nearest tree. Scrappy was 
only a few paces behind. He reared his small 
black-and-white body as far up the tree trunk 
as he could, barking excitedly. 

Ronnie Bond whistled to his dog as he and 
Myron Marshall started up the street. 

“I wish you'd quit paying so much attention 
to Scrappy and listen to what I’m saying,” My- 
ron began heatedly. 

“Maybe it’s because I’m worried about 
Scrappy,” Ronnie apologized. “I read in the 
paper this morning that Greenwood has hired 
a dogcatcher, and Scrappy has 
no license. I can’t buy him one 
right away either.” 

“You could if you’d enter a 
birdhouse in the contest,” urged 
Myron. “The first prize is five 
dollars. And there is a three- 
dollar prize and a two-dollar 
prize.” 

“Aw, I couldn’t,” Ronnie 
answered sullenly. 

Myron went right on with 
his argument. 

“We could work over in our 
basement. Who knows, maybe 
we'd both get a prize. I'd buy 
an airplane kit with mine and 
you could get Scrappy a license. 
We'd have to work fast because 
there are only two more days, 


Illustrated by Genevieve F. Samsel 


but we’d have loads of fun. Come on, won't 
you, Ron?” 

“IT haven’t time,” Ronnie declared. 

He could not admit to Myron that he was 
afraid to try; that he had never tried for any 
prize because he was afraid to enter a contest. 
He had even been afraid to enter the spelling 
match at Memorial Hall last week. When it was 
all over, he knew that he could have won easily 
but—what if he had lost? 

Ronnie was willing to admit to himself that 
he was a poor loser, but he could not admit 
it to Myron or anybody else. 

“They have some samples of last year’s bird- 
houses over at the bank now,” 
Myron went on eagerly. “Come 
on, let’s go round and see what 
they’re like.” 

“Well, Pll look. But I’ve 
told you already that I haven’t 
any time to be fooling around 
with birdhouses.” 

When the boys had reached 
the bank’s window Myron ex- 
claimed, “Why, these aren’t 
anything compared to what you 
could make, Ron. You’re way 
the best of any of us in manual 
class, and it would be a cinch 
for you to win a prize. If you 
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can’t turn out a peachier birdhouse than any of 
these, I’ll eat—Scrappy.” 

“Something must be eating him now. Just 
listen to him bark, will you,” Ronnie said, and 
turned to see what was happening. 

The sight that met his eyes made his face 
turn white and his fists clench hard at his sides. 

Scrappy was standing in the middle of the 
street, barking defiantly, while a 
rough-looking man, with a lasso in 
his hand, crept closer and closer. 

Ronnie made a dash for the 
brave little dog but the noose 
dropped down over Scrappy’s 
head just as Ronnie reached him, 
and four stubborn little legs were 
dragged over the pavement toward 
a wire-covered truck which was 
already crowded with squirming, 
barking dogs. 

“You can’t take my dog, mis- 
ter,” Ronnie called, as the man 
climbed back into the driver’s seat. 
“He wouldn’t bite anybody, and 
I’m going to buy him a license just 
as soon as I can.” 

“I can’t take heem, can’t I?” 


the man shouted. “Already I take 
heem, sonny, and you geet license 
queek or you never geet your dog 
again.” 

The truck gathered speed and 
Ronnie was left standing in the 


a paper sack instead of scraping it into Scrap- 
py’s pan. Then he took the sack and hurried 
across town to the dog pound. 

He had never been there before, but it was 
easy to find once he had crossed the tracks, be- 


street. A car honked close behind 
him and he sprang to one side. He 
had forgotten all about Myron 
and walked on alone, his heart so heavy that it 
seemed to drag at his feet. 


UPPER was ready when Ronnie reached 
home, but he was not hungry. He did not 
even tell his mother what had happened to 
Scrappy, because he knew that she could not 
afford to buy him a license. It was all she could 
do to supply enough money for their food and 
clothes. 
Out on the back porch he put his supper into 


cause a din of barking and howling made the 
starry night a noisy one. 

There were people living in a tent across the 
street. He wondered how they ever slept with 
such a racket going on. 

“I s’pose they get used to it after a while,” 
he thought, and gave a long, low whistle. He 
listened, trying to distinguish Scrappy’s answer- 
ing bark. It was no use. Every dog behind the 
high board fence must have thought that whis- 
tle was meant especially for him, and answered 


“But I don't even 
have the fifty 
cents.” 
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it by barking noisily and frantically. 

Ronnie finally decided there was no way to 
feed Scrappy except to throw the sack up over 
the fence and trust to luck. 

Only the bank windows were lighted as he 
hurried back across the town square, and he 
stood a long time looking at the birdhouses in 
the window. When he turned away he had 
made up his mind that, win or lose, he would 
try for a prize—and Scrappy’s freedom. 

The next morning, as Ronnie was out on the 
back porch putting some fried mush into a sack, 
Mrs. Bond came out. 


the shame he would feel if he did not get a 
prize. 

Mrs. Bond looked at Ronnie proudly. 

“We must get Scrappy back,” she said, “but 
whether you win a prize or not, Ronnie, I’m 
glad you’re going to try.” 

Ronnie turned away quickly. 

“I wouldn’t do it for any one else in the 
world—only Scrappy,” he thought as he ran 
down the block. 


HAT night and the next the light in the 

Marshall basement burned until late. 
Ronnie was amazed how smooth- 

ly things went. The little birdhouse 


“Where do you suppose Scrappy is?” she 
asked. “I missed him last night and he hasn’t 
been around this morning.” 

“The dogcatcher got him,” Ronnie said 
slowly. Then as he saw a shadow cross his 
mother’s face, he tried to look cheerful. “But 
don’t worry, Mother. We'll have him back in 
a jiffy. I’m going to make a birdhouse for the 
scout contest and I’ll buy a dog license with the 
prize money.” Ronnie’s voice did not show 
what was in his heart: the fear of losing, and 


seemed to build itself, but the ugly 
fear of losing kept him from enjoy- 
ing his work as he hammered and 
sawed. 

“It looks so plain, Myron,” he 
grumbled, while he sandpapered a 
rough spot that had been over- 
looked. 

“Yep. It’s plain all right,” My- 
ron admitted, “but what else could 
it be when the time is so short? 
Anyway, Ron, maybe birds aren’t so 
keen about curlicues and fancy jig- 
gers.” 


“But birds aren’t going to do 
the judging,” Ronnie retorted. 
“And maybe the real judges are 
regular hounds for fancy thingum- 
bobs.” 

“Well, yours couldn’t be fancy, 
Ronnie, and yet look like Memorial 
Hall. That was a peach of an idea and I feel 
sure you'll win a prize, ‘cause all Greenwood’s 
proud of the Hall. How’d you ever think of cut- 
ting spools in two to make those little posts?” 

“Don’t know, Myron. Guess I just had to 
think of things because of Scrappy. Now if this 
paint will only dry by tomorrow night.” 

“It will, Ron. Don’t worry. How about a 
date for Saturday, after you get the license? 
Just you and me and Scrappy. We'll go out the 
River Road to hunt for nuts. Will you?” 


| 


Myron’s confidence was inspir- 
ing. Ronnie went to bed that night 
with a light heart. Next morning 
he put Scrappy’s breakfast into a 
sack as usual and hurried to the 
dog pound. 

He was so sure of winning that 
he even ventured into the little 
office at the pound. 

“How much is a license for my 
dog, Mister? He’s in the pound,” 
Ronnie asked of the man at the 
desk. 

“It would have been a dollar 
and a half if you had bought it 
before your dog was caught,” the 
man answered, “but now since 
he’s in it will take fifty cents ex- 
tra to pay Mr. Capello, the dog- 
catcher.” 

“Only two dollars,” Ronnie 
thought as he ran on to school. 
“Why even the lowest prize in 
the contest is two dollars. Surely 
I'll win that one, anyway.” 


T SEVEN-THIRTY that 

night Ronnie and Myron 
found seats in the crowded Town 
Hall. 

“Would you look, Ron? I never 
dreamed there’d be so many en- 
tries. There are six rows of bird- 
houses clear across the platform.” 

Suddenly Myron gripped Ron- 
nie’s arm. 

“Look, Ron, yours is in the 
middle of the very first row. If 
that doesn’t spell five dollars!” 

Ronnie was too nervous to an- 
swer, and Myron talked on, “I’m 
as glad as if it were mine. You 
see, I only wanted to buy some- 
thing for myself but you want the 
money for Scrappy.” 

Still Ronnie did not answer. 

The old fear of losing—or hav- 
ing people know that he had tried 
and had not won—was clutching 
at his heart. He wished he had 
not come. He decided to get out 
while he had a chance. He started 
to rise, but just then a scout on the 
platform stood up and raised a 
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THE 
PRAYER OF 
FAITH 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 
readers say when they need more 
health, understanding, or supply. 
They also declare it for others 
whom they wish to help. 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


bugle to his lips. 

Ronnie dropped back into his 
seat. Mayor Lathrop arose. 

“I know boys don’t want any 
long-winded mayor on this pro- 
gram,” he began, ‘‘so I shall pro- 
ceed at once with the one matter 
of importance to all of you—the 
awards.” 

He turned and lifted Ronnie’s 
birdhouse to the table. Then he 


placed three others alongside it. 

“The judges have not had an 
easy time, as you can all see.” He 
lifted an elaborate “martin house” 
high above his head. “This one is 
winning first place,” he said, ‘‘and 
it was made by Hugh Montrose.” 

When the clapping had quieted 
down the Mayor quickly disposed 
of the second and third winners. 

Ronnie’s house still stood in the 
center of the table. The Mayor 
turned it around and around for 
all to see. 

“You will notice what a clever 
idea this boy had, and the judges 
would have liked to reward him 
with one of the money prizes. 
They felt, however, that the other 
three builders had tried harder. 
Perhaps I should not say ‘tried 
harder,’ but that they had spent 
more time and work on their en- 
tries. To Ronnie Bond they wish 
to give honorable mention, and I 
want you all to stand and give 
him three rousing cheers.” 

Ronnie smiled weakly. He felt 
no shame at losing and no fear of 
what anybody might think. He 
just felt sorry that he had not 
tried harder so that he could have 
won a prize and got Scrappy out 
of the dog pound. 


T WAS early when Ronnie 

started for the pound Satur- 

day morning. He went by Town 
Hall to get his birdhouse. 

As he threw the usual sack of 
food up over the pound fence a 
man came to the door of the tent 
across the way. It was the dog- 
catcher, Capello. 

“Every day I see you when you 
come to feed the leetle dog,” he 
called. Don’t you know the city 
feeds them good while they are 
here?” 

The way he said “while they 
are here’’ made Ronnie’s heart al- 
most stop. He walked over to the 
tent. 

“How long are they here?” he 
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asked the man anxiously. 
Mr. Capello gazed absently, 
as though he had not heard. 
Finally he said, “Last night I go 
to Memorial Hall to see the cele- -—y—, 
bration and I see the fine house / i, C 
you make for the leetle birds. I vt 
like it for my Tony that never 
walk. We need money very bad, Pe } P 
but my leetle Tony need more We 4) 
than money. He need to laugh a 
lot, and when he see the birds 7 
how they fight over the fine house, ] 
he get many laughs. So I pay dol- Uv 
lar and a half for the leetle dog 
and Tony get the house. Yes?” 


Ronnie saw that the small black 
eyes under their bushy brows were 


full of love for Tony. . 

“But, Mr. Capello, I don’t even Margaret Fassttt Helen ane 
have the fifty cents to pay you,” Words — 

leetle Tony sometime. One visit = t = 
anna — pay feefty cent. Now, don’t you think it’s fun-ny The weather vane should know E- 

He lifted the tent flap and 2 —$ 
asked Ronnie to go in to see Tony = = = 
while he went after the dog. 
When he came back the two boys 

“Fine bargain. What?” he said, 
when Scrappy, wearing a brand- nough to point to north or south? Who tells it whereto go? Now, 
new license on his collar, leaped s s 
from his arms to Ronnie’s. | 

“If one visit’s worth fifty cents, 
Pll sure see that you get your 
money's worth, Mr. Capello,” 
come often and bring some of the oe ——— - 


other fellows too. Will that pay 
you all right?” 


we got our money’s worth, eh, [ 


don’t you think it’s fun-ny? When it points east, there’s rain? | 


Tony looked at Ronnie and py 
nodded, his eyes shining with hap- 
piness as his thin brown hands 
patted the birdhouse. 

Suddenly Ronnie knew that the real - ly wish that some-bod-y Would make this mat-ter plain. 
only thing he had lost in the con- 2 
test was the fear of losing and 5 
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that he had gained a great deal. 
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CLOUDS 


By Gloria Pearre (11 years) 
Dayton, Ohio 


Clouds so soft and fleecy white, 
Away up in the sky so bright, 
As we see them passing by, 

Soft and gentle in the sky. 


They form many different things, 
Some have soft and gentle wings, 
I like to watch them in the sky, 
As they go gently floating by. 


AN AIRPLANE RIDE 
By Phillip Wahl (10 years) 
Flint, Mich. 


I thought I saw a huge bird, 
Just landing in the snow, 
But then I knew it was a plane, 
For birds haven’t wheels you 
know. 


A man came out of the plane, 
And then he said to me, 

“Wouldn’t you like to have a ride, 
And sit in the seat with me?” 


I asked my mother if I could, 
And she said, “Yes, you may.” 
So I sat in the seat beside the man, 
And I called to my mother, 
“Good day!” 


He started the motor in the plane, 

And we raced down the run- 
way; 

And when we were up so very 
high, 

I could look down and far away. 
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A CHRISTMAS 
ADVENTURE 


(A story about the December cover) 


By Margaret Loudermill (9 years) 
Louisville, Ky. 


Once there was a little girl. She 
had a brother. Both of them had 
pets. The girl, whose name was 
Betty, had a little kitten. She 
called it Fuzzy. The little boy, 
whose name was Billy, had a little 
dog. The dog is not in the story 
but perhaps you ought to know. 
One Christmas morning Fuzzy 
woke up early. She went in the 
living room, She saw all the pretty 
gifts. There was a doll, a drum, 
candy, and so forth. Fuzzy saw a 
package that was tied up with a 
gay ribbon. She pulled the ribbon 
until it became undone. Then she 
played with it. Finally she became 
so entangled in the ribbon that she 
could not get loose. So she waited. 
And she waited. And she waited. 
Finally Betty and Billy came to 
get their presents, Imagine their 
surprise when they saw Fuzzy! 
Soon they had her untangled, and 
Fuzzy never untied any more 
packages after that. 


THE CAT 


By Brigit Eland (61/4 years) 
London, England 


There was a rat 
Who saw a cat, 
Which was so fat 
That down it sat. 


CANDLELIGHT 


By Paul Haywood (6 years) 
Oak Park, 


Flicker, flicker, candlelight, 
You are very hot indeed. 

Flicker, flicker, candlelight, 
You are very light indeed. 


ACROSTIC 


By Jack Davis (9 years) 
Kansas City, Mo. 


A very poor boy at the first of his 
life, 

B attling hardship and many a 
strife, 

R ich in thought and rich in mind, 

A lways thinking of others, a 
man very kind. 

H e was a truthful and generous 
man; 

A Imost always he won over the 
trials which he ran. 

M iles over the country his name 
was known. 


L earning from books is how in 
mind he had grown. 

I n 1809 was the year he was 
born. 

N ever before, as at this man’s 
death, did people mourn; 

C hildren he loved, of his own he 
had two. 

O nward and closer to fortune he 

rew, 

L oving his children, his wife, 
and his home. 

N ow you guess what man is 
meant by this poem. 
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THE OUT-DOOR WORLD 


By James Hartman (11 years) 
Topeka, Kan. 


From my window I can see 

The cheerful flower and the buzz- 
ing bee, 

The beautiful trees with leaves of 
green— 

There isn’t a thing that I haven't 
seen. 


A little wren is building its nest, 

And does not stop to eat or rest, 

She quickly flies to get some 
string, 

And does not even stop to sing. 


And now it’s time for me to play; 

That’s the only thing that I can 
say. 

I love the outdoor world which | 
can see— 

The cheerful flower and the buzz- 
ing bee. 


THE WIND 


By Sheila Kohring (11 years) 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. Amer. 


Over hill and over dale, 

Over river, over vale; 

Over land and over sea, 

Goes the wind in merry glee. 

Jimmy’s hat it blows away 

As he runs, laughing, out to play. 

At times the wind in mischief 
goes, 

Causing a gale as it blows and 
blows. 

Shaking the petals off the flowers, 

Disturbing the clouds till they fall 
in showers. 

Often the wind is soft and sweet, 

Blowing leaves gently along the 
street. 

People like these summer breezes, 

But not the wind that almost 
freezes. 

However fiercely the wind may 
blow, 

It has its uses, you must know; 

For it turns the windmill strong, 

And helps the sailing ships along. 
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THE LITTLE PAINTER 


By Jeannette Fincher (9 years) 
Verulam, Natal, S. Africa 


I am a little painter 
As merry as can be. 

All day I’m painting houses 
As you can plainly see. 


I wear a spotted jacket; 
A pair of trousers too, 

With a pair of nice new braces; 
And my hat is white and blue. 


THE FAIRIES 


By Donald Dennis (9 years) 
Ottawa, Kans. 


The moon at night 

Gives the fairies their light, 
And then at the dawn 

The fairies are gone. 


The dew is their wine; 
The berries their food. 
And all through the night 
They are in a good mood. 


Some fairies are watching, 
And others take part; 
And truly I say 
‘It is a great art. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The guild mail has 
been unusually heavy this month, and 
we wish to thank personally every boy 
and girl that has sent us a poem or 
story. If your work was not published 
this month, try again. We are always 
glad to hear from you. 

Any boy or girl under fifteen may 
send us his own original poems or 
stories. Our judges select the best work 
for publication. Those whose work is 
used receive guild membership cards. 
Every contribution must be accom- 
panied by a letter from one of your 
parents or teachers, stating that the 
poem or story is the result of your own 
original thinking. We cannot use copied 
work, and we cannot return unused 
material. 

All seasonal material must reach us 
three months in advance of the date for 
which it is intended. 


COOKING 
By Helen Ruth Montgomery 


(814 years) 
Banff, Canada 


I help Mummy bake, 

I help make a cake, 

I sweep the floors, 

I dust the doors, 

I wash the dishes; 

Then Mummy gives me kisses. 

Sometimes we make candy; 

I think that is dandy. 

So then comes the night, 

And I say, “Good night, good 
night,” 

As I turn out the light. 


A RAINY DAY 


By Donna Mae Herbert 
Chesterland, Ohio 


A rainy day is full of clouds, 
But in your heart should be 
A warm and happy, sunny place 

That every one can see. 


And if the rain comes pelting 
down, 
Don’t just sit and fret. 
For if you'll try and do your part, 
Some happiness you'll get. 


MY FUN 


By James Frederick (7 years) 
Cole Camp, Mo. 


I like to hop, 

And have some fun; 
Like a little rabbit, 

I jump and run. 


I like to play 
In the rain and snow; 
I like to shout 
Like an Indian, ‘‘Oh, ho!” 


I like, most of all, 
To go to school 

And learn to keep 
The golden rule. 
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By Charles R. Strotz, Jr. 


Stamp Collectors 


HE STAMPS that do special 

duty are among the most in- 
teresting stamps in our albums. 
There are special air-postage 
stamps printed for use on airmail 
and special delivery stamps to as- 
sure us that our messages will be 
detivered as quickly as pussible. 

There are many other special 
duties that these stamps perform. 
When a letter does not have 
enough postage on it, often the 
post office will 
deliver it any- 
way and collect 
from the person 
receiving it what- 
ever postage is 
lacking. To make 
sure that the mail 
carrier remem- 
bers to collect 
the extra postage a 
“postage-due” stamp is 
put on the envelope. 

Doubtless you have 
a postage-due stamp of 
the United States in 
your collection. They 
are easy to tell. They 
always have a large numeral in 
the center, are always printed in 
carmine red, and have the words 
“postage due” somewhere on 
them. 

Almost every country has spe- 
cial stamps for unpaid postage, 
and you may find some in your 
own collection. The Austrian 
postage-due stamp with the big 
5 heller in the center is an exam- 
ple of these. Porto (Austrian), 
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Te Betalen (Dutch), A Payer 
(Belgian), At Betale (Norwe- 
gian), and many other phrases on 
foreign stamps mean “postage 
due” or “to pay.” 


governments do 
do not want to spend money 

for special stamps or do not have 
the time to print them. In such 
cases they sometimes take regular 
postage stamps and print on them 

the words which make them 

“special” stamps. These stamps 

are called “‘overprints.” 

If you look closely, you can 
see an overprint on the Belgian 
stamp which we picture this 
month. You cannot see it clear- 
ly because the stamp itself is 
dark, but it says A//emange and 

Duitschland, The over- 
print was made so that 
the stamp could be 
used in the territory in 
Germany which the 
Belgian armies occu- 
pied just after the 
World War end- 
ed, Allemange 
being the French 
word and 
Duitschland the 
Dutch word for 
Germany. 

Such “occupa- 
tion” stamps are often overprinted 
by governments that are in a hur- 
ry to get stamps for use in terri- 
tories that their armies have just 
occupied. Such stamps remind us 
of most of the foolish wars that 


have swept over old Mother 
Earth in the last hundred years. 

Official stamps are for use on 
official government mail. If you 
have ever seen mail sent out from 
the United States government at 
Washington, you will see that it 
often has no stamp. It merely car- 
ries a warning in the corner where 
the stamp should be, saying that 
the envelope is to be used for offi- 
cial business only. This is our gov- 
ernment’s way of sending official 
papers through the mails without 
charge. Many countries, however, 
use specially printed official 
stamps, as indeed the United 
States used to do. Still other na- 
tions overprint regular postage 
stamps with words that show that 
they are to be used only by gov- 
ernment officials. 

Such a stamp is the Luxembourg 
adhesive overprinted official. Simi- 
larly you will find that many of 
the stamps of Great Britain and 
her colonies are overprinted Serv- 
ice or On H. M. S. (His Majesty's 
Service) or Army Official. 

Of course there are a great 
many other special stamps besides 
these, and as I said at the begin- 
ning of this article, you will find 
these special stamps when you 
come to know them one of the 
most interesting parts of your col- 
lection. There are many other spe- 
cial stamps for you to find out 
about: semi-postal stamps, news- 
paper stamps, war-tax stamps, 
revenue stamps, and others. What 
ones can you find? 


The Snowbird 


Valentine 
(Continued from page 6) 


but I saw that nobody had given 
her a valentine and she was feel- 
ing left out. So—I gave her the 
valentine I had made for you.” 

Miss Macy gave Virginia a lit- 
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Valentines 


Make 


By Bula Hahn 


W. ITH the pattern given below, some paper, a few brads, and a stack 
of old magazines, you can make as many valentines as you wish. 
Cut out a large heart and color it red. Use carbon paper to trace off the 
pattern given for the feet. Cut the feet out and attach to the paper 
heart as shown in the illustration. Then look through your magazines 
and find a suitable figure to put at the top of the heart. Print on the heart 
any little verse or sentiment you wish, and you have an attractive valen- 
tine for some friend. Make as many as you wish. 


tle hug. “I'd much rather have 
you do such a kind thing than to 
give me a dozen valentines, dear,” 
she told Virginia. “I just wanted 
to know if you had painted the 
snowbird. You can paint me an- 


other one if you will. I’d like to 
send it to the school exhibit in the 
art gallery—and when it came 
back I'd hang it on the wall of my 
room. Will you make me a picture 
just like Dorothy's?” 


| | 


Would she! Virginia was al- 
most too thrilled to speak, “I’ll— 
I'll make you one twice as good,” 
she promised eagerly. 

“You're fortunate to have this 
talent,” Miss Macy told her, smil- 
ing. “You're very rich, Virginia, 
because you can make many peo- 
ple happy, as you have made 
Dorothy and me happy today. It’s 
a fine thing to be able to paint 
lovely pictures, but it’s even finer 
to have a kind, understanding 
heart.” 

Miss Macy’s smilé lingered in 
Virginia’s mind as she skipped 
toward home and the hot lunch 
she knew Mother would have 
waiting for her. 

“Rich! I am rich,” she thought 
as she skipped past the window 
where the swan valentine had 
once stood. She looked so happy 
that every one who passed smiled 
back at her. 


HAPPY 
THOUGHTS 


For the week of Feb. 7 


My heart is lifted up to Thee, 


Dear Father-God, who dwells in 
me. 


For the week of Feb. 14 
| am His and He is mine-- 
Lord Jesus is my valentine. 
For the week of Feb. 21 


My willing hands make work so 
light; 


| help my mother till it’s night. 
For the week of Feb. 28 
Each day holds happiness in store, 


Because | love folks more and 
more. 
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N THE land of Judea 

centuries ago the 
people were bowed 
down with sorrow. 
They were poor and 
discouraged. Many had borrowed money that 
they could not repay, and because of their 
debts had been sold as slaves to the rich. Jeru- 
salem, the chief city of Judea, was dirty and 
overrun with lawless strangers. 

“Save us from our misfortunes,” the people 
cried to the rulers. But when the rulers made 
laws to help the people, the laws were not 
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obeyed. All was disorder and rebellion. The 
people knew not which way to turn in their 
time of trouble. 

There were enemies on every side of Judea. 
Those enemies knew not the true God but wor- 
shiped idols of gold and of brass. They were 
cruel in war, and often invaded Judea, stealing 
the crops out of the fields and the stock from 
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the pastures—anything they could take. 


Many of the Judean people who lived along 
the borders were forsaking the laws of the 
prophets and adopting the customs of their 
alien neighbors. 

Then God put it into the heart of Ezra, 
one of His loved prophets, to help the Judeans. 
Ezra was from the city of Babylon, where his 
father had been a priest. Ezra was both a priest 
and a prophet, and honored of God. He was 
educated in the laws and customs of his people 
and was a learned scribe. Few people could 
write in those early days. When he was quite a 
young man he had been secretary of state and 
was a student of the Scriptures. His plan now 
was to teach the Scriptures to the people of 
Judea. 


“All our trouble comes from disobedience | 


to God’s law,” Ezra told the rulers in the tem- 
ple. “The people must love and obey Jehovah 
God. Then blessings will again come upon us.” 

“Yes, but the people do not 
respect God’s law,” the rulers 
replied. “They do not come to 
the Temple to hear the law 
read, neither do they keep the 
Sabbath day.” 

‘““Nevertheless I have 
thought of a plan to bring 
God’s law before the people,” 
Ezra told the rulers. 

He knew that to do this 
would not be an easy matter. 
There were no printed books 
in those days and most people 
could not even read. Nearly all 
the books of the Old Testa- 
ment had been written long 
ago by hand on parchment 
scrolls. These parchment 
scrolls were made of sheepskin 
carefully rolled around a stick, then wrapped in 
layers of more parchment, and placed in the 
Temple for safekeeping. No one but the rulers 
or those of high office in the Temple were al- 
lowed to see or handle the scrolls. 


Ezra went to the high officials and asked 
permission to copy the books or scrolls of the 
Old Testament. It was an unheard-of thing to 
do, but because the officials believed it was 
God’s will Ezra was given that permission. He 
searched the temples of every country where 
the scrolls were to be found and made copies of 
the different books on his own parchment. 
Ezra’s whole heart was in this task of seeking 
out the law of the Lord that he might teach it 
to the people of Judea. It was his daily prayer 


that the people might come to love the law as 
he himself loved it. 


OR MANY, many months Ezra kept at his 

work. He traveled from place to place, find- 
ing perhaps but a single scroll in one temple 
and another in a temple of some far distant 
city. The work was slow, but Ezra kept on, 
using great care to copy each word just as he 
found it. 

At last the day came when 
all the scrolls had been copied. 
Ezra put them together, mak- 
ing one large book. This was 
the first time that all of the 
writings of the Old Testament 
had been brought together into 
one book. Ezra called this 
book, which was made of many 
books, “The Book of the Law.” 
He called it this because it con- 
tained God’s law for His peo- 
ple as given through and by 
the great prophets. 

This much of Ezra’s task 
was completed. Now he must 
give the law to the people. He 
went to Jerusalem in Judea and 
showed his book to the rulers 
in the Temple. They were 
pleased that this great work had been done, but 
it was as the Temple rulers had told him, the 
people no longer came to the Temple to hear 
God’s word. Ezra’s heart was sorely troubled. 
He fell upon his knees (Please turn to page 31) 
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Part Three 


TANDING before Mr. Den- 

ny, Peter remembered with 

sharp dismay his pledge to Mr. Julian. Word for word he 

recalled the definition of a gentleman’s agreement: 

“When one gentleman of honor gives his promise to an- 

other gentleman of honor, no written words are neces- 

sary; for he who gives his promise keeps his pledge in 
spite of everything.” 

A puzzled look showed in Peter’s eyes. How could he 
meet this problem of losing his job? How could he pay 
Mr. Julian? What would Mother think? Mother who was 
trusting him to see things through to a splendid finish! 
What would Polly say? 

In fancy Peter saw Mr. Julian lifting the music box 
from its just-right corner in the sunny bay window and 
carrying it away. Mr. Julian had that right, for until 
every penny was paid, the music box belonged to Ted. 
Tears threatened to fill Peter’s eyes, but with rigid deter- 
mination he blinked them away. 

“My lad,” said Mr. Denny, “I see that you are deeply 
disappointed, and I am very sorry. I shall do all that I can 
to help you before I leave.” 

The tight feeling that had caught Peter by the throat 
now made his voice sound strange and scratchy. ‘““T-thank 
you, sir. You see, I don’t mind so much—just for myself; 
it’s the music box and Mr. Julian and Ted and Polly and 


“Next month!” cried Peter. 
“Next month!” echoed Polly. 


Mother—especially Mother—that I’m 
thinking about.” Then in a rush the 
whole story was out. 

Mr. Denny laid a friendly hand on 
Peter’s shoulder. “Son,” he said with 
kindly emphasis, “always remember 
this: We can do anything that it is 
right for us to do.” 
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Wonder words; Peter’s heart lifted a little at sound 
of them. 

Many times during the week that followed, the 
words came back to him to remind him that since it was 
right for him to keep his pledge to Mr. Julian, he could 
find a good way to earn money for his payments. So he 
set to work to try. 

First he made a trip to the bookstore personally to 


S 


ask the new owner for work, but he 
found that the little shop was being re- 
modeled. The new owner was nowhere 
to be seen, so back home again Peter 
wrote a carefully worded note and 
mailed it to the shop. While he waited 
for a reply, Peter often repeated to 
himself Mr. Denny’s words: “We can 
do anything that it is right for us to 
do.” How confident of success the 
words made him feel! 


FTEN Peter stole to his room to 

gaze at the Golden Moonbeam. 
How it glowed against its bed of white 
cotton! It was in truth as lovely as a 
little pool of golden moonlight. Al- 
ways its soft gleam seemed to hold a 
promise of something splendid to 
come. It gave Peter a feeling of security 
just to look at it. 

The following Saturday afternoon 
came far too quickly. Peter spent the 
morning at the bookstore, packing a 
few of Mr. Denny’s personal belong- 
ings. Painters and carpenters were 
everywhere, but the new owner never 
once appeared. Presently Mr. Denny 
was shaking hands with Peter. 

“My boy,” he said, “I have recom- 
mended you highly to the new owner 
of this store, so keep a sharp watch for 
a letter from him. In the meantime, 
good luck.” He slipped Peter’s pay 
envelope into his hands saying, “I have 
put in an extra dollar for good meas- 
ure, son.” The next moment a taxi 
carried Mr. Denny down the busy 
street and out of sight. 

It was a forlorn-looking Peter who 
trudged through the crowds of Broad 
Street. For a moment his small, friendly 
world seemed tottering about him; the 
splendid finish appeared far, far be- 
yond his reach. Then all at once Mr. 
Denny’s words came winging back, car- 
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rying with them a heartening power: “We can 
do anything that it is right for us to do.” 

A sudden, sure purpose shone in Peter’s 
eyes. “It’s right for me to finish paying for the 
music box, so I can find a way. I can find a way 
all by myself!” 

Peter peered into his pay envelope. Within, 
lay four crisp bills instead of the usual three. 
Of course two of the dollars must go to Mother, 
but that left two whole dollars to be paid on 
the music box. How kind Mr. Denny had been! 
Here already was part of the answer to his prob- 
lem. The extra money would give him time for 
planning, and also time to hear from the new 
owner of the shop. He must find work some- 
where or lose the music box; for, oddly enough, 
even though Ted Blair might have only part of 
one dollar’s interest left in the little radio, that 
small interest was enough to make Ted still 
owner of the music box. 

Once again Peter was entering the Music 
Shop, was slipping a green bill across the 
counter. 

“Peter, I see that you are steadily proving 
yourself a dependable buyer,” said Mr. Julian. 
“It makes me proud to have a gentleman’s 
agreement with you, my boy.” 

A new resolve flashed in Peter’s, eyes. It 
seemed to say, “I’ve got to keep proving my- 
self dependable till I’m all out of debt.” 


OLLY met Peter at the gate. She looked 
anxiously at his thoughtful face. ‘‘Peter!” 
she exclaimed. “H-has anything happened?” 

It would help to tell Polly. So in a quiet 
corner of the garden Peter told Polly about 
the lost job. 

The news left Polly looking downcast and 
frightened. Peter caught her arm. “Sis! You’re 
not going to cry!” 

“J—I should say I’m not going to cry!” de- 
clared Polly, striving for a cheery voice. “Are— 
aren't we working together honestly? We're 
just bound to win!” 

He would not trouble Mother with his prob- 
lem, Peter told himself as he set to work in the 
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WHAT THE STORY TOLD LAST MONTH 


The Golden Moonbeam is a shining nugget of gold sent 
to Peter Brent by his uncle in South America. Peter lives 
with his sister Polly and his widewed mother in a little house 
at the end of Juniper Lane. “Why don’t you sell your gold 
nugget and buy something you want?” Mother asked Peter. 
But knowing that there was never quite enough money to 
go around in the little family, Peter decided that whenever 
a good chance came to sell the nugget, he would rather 
buy something for the house. Meanwhile it would be his 
dearest treasure. 

On his way to the bookstore where Peter works after- 
noons and Saturday mornings, he saw a little handmade 
radio advertised for eight dollars on easy terms. Wishing 
to buy it for his mother’s birthday, he inquires about it of 
the owner, Mr. Julian, who is a good friend of Peter's family. 
The little radio belongs to Ted, who is trusting Mr. Julian 
to find a dependable buyer. 

“Do you wish to take the full responsibility of paying for 
the radio?” Mr. Julian asked Peter. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I do,” declared Peter. “I could pay down 
two dollars that I have saved, and give my promise to pay 
a dollar every week for six weeks.” 

“Your payments will mean rigid sacrifice,” answered Mr. 
Julian, “and the radio will still belong to Ted until all of 
the eight dollars is paid. In case you cannot make all of the 
payments I should be forced to take the music box away 
from you and again put it in my window for sale. Are you 
very sure that you can swing it?” 

“I know I can!” Peter answered quickly. Whereupon Mr. 
Julian made a gentleman’s agreement with him, whereby 
Peter agreed to keep his part of the bargain in spite of 
everything. 

On Mother's birthday the radio was installed in the little 
house. How pleasantly surprised Mother was! Two weeks 
pass by and two payments are made on the radio. Then 
Peter's employer informs him that his services will not be 
needed any longer. The little bookstore is being sold to a 
new owner. With no weekly pay, what will Peter do about 
the music box? 


garden; for was not Mother trusting him to see 
things through to a splendid finish? 

Monday afternoon brought an official-look- 
ing letter to the small white house in Juniper 
Lane. The letter was addressed to Peter. With 
trembling fingers, the boy tore open the enve- 
lope. He read the letter to Polly: 

“My dear Peter: Yes, I shall need a helper. 
Since Mr. Denny tells me that you are both 
honest and willing to work, I shall be glad to 
give you a try. The store will open the first of 
next month. Come to see me then. Truly, John 
Morris.” 

“Next month!” cried Peter in a stricken 
voice. 

‘‘Next month!” echoed Polly, her face tragic. 

Instead of becoming easier, each day things 
seemed to be growing more and more tangled 
and twisted. Each day it was harder to remem- 
ber that what it was right to do could be done. 
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“Don’t worry, Sis.” Peter tried his utmost to 
speak lightly. “I’ll think of something. It’s my 
job to figure it out.” 

The following Saturday afternoon Peter car- 
ried Mr. Denny’s gift dollar to the Music Shop. 

“Ah, Peter, prompt as usual!” declared Mr. 
Julian approvingly. “Only two more dollars to 
pay and the music box will be all yours, my 
boy.” 

It was hard to smile in answer. His heart 
heavy, Peter slipped home by way of a back 
street. The call of birds seemed no longer 
merry; no longer did the scent from the cot- 
tage gardens smell sweet. Where in all the 
little city of Merritown was he to find the two 
needed dollars? Peter asked his troubled heart. 

“Why not sell the Golden Moonbeam?” 


suggested the small voice that always told Peter 
what was the right and fair thing to do. 
The Golden Moonbeam! Sell his precious 
Moonbeam to pay a debt! Peter shrank from the 
thought. The Moonbeam was his dearest treas- 
ure. Of course he would sell it some day, but he 
had planned to use the money for sadly needed 
improvements in the house. Must he give up this 
good plan? A look of defeat settled in Peter’s 
eyes. Must he after all sell his Moonbeam to 
pay a debt? How else could he meet his next 
two payments? How else could = keep his 
pledge to Mr. Julian? 
“There must be another way,” Peter kept 
telling himself with vigor all through the week. 
“Tl figure out something.” Saturday morning 
he remembered his stamp book. It was partly 
filled with interesting stamps. Besides 
there was his bat and the compass that 
Uncle Dick had sent him. The three 
might bring a dollar. Surely the com- 
pass itself was worth fifty cents. 
Reaching far back on his closet shelf 

in search of the compass, Peter’s hand 
touched something hard and cold. At the 
touch amazement widened his eyes, then 
a slow, uncertain smile lifted the cor- 
ners of his mouth. O-oh! This was luck! 
Peter’s heart began to thud with a 
strange excitement. 
Now he need not try 
to sell his stamp book, 
bat, or compass. By 
chance, he had found an easier way to 
make his last two payments. He had 
found a quicker way to keep his gentle- 
man’s agreement. 
As Peter pulled the cold, hard ob- 
ject from its corner, his thoughts went 
back to the winter before. Aunt Cynthia 
and little Cousin Davey had come on a 
visit to the house in Juniper Lane. Then 
several days later Mother and Polly and 
Peter had struggled through snow and 
tugging, wintry winds to see Aunt Cyn- 
thia and Davey on the train for home. 
Next morning, while tidying the house, 
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Mother had suddenly exclaimed, 
“Oh, dear! Davey has forgotten 
his little red bank!” 

Later a card had come from 
Aunt Cynthia. It had read: 

“Please do not trouble to send 
Davey’s bank. He is trusting it to 
Peter's care until we return your 
way in the summer.” 

Mother had put the bank in a 
snug corner on Peter’s shelf. At 
once he had forgotten about the 
small bank with its tricky com- 
bination. Now he was holding the 
bank in his hands. He was think- 
ing about the tricky combination— 
remembering the way of opening 
the bank. In perfect trust, Davey 
had taught Peter exactly how it 
was done. 

Trust! Peter winced For a mo- 
ment he must forget about that 
important word. He turned his at- 
tention to the bank. With fingers 
feeling suddenly queer and trem- 
bly, he twisted the dial. Breath- 
lessly he murmured, “Turn right 
to—to number six, Turn left to 
number—nine. Turn—turn right 
to number eight.” There! The trick 
was done. The door of the bank 
swung open and into Peter’s hand 
rolled Davey’s ten shiny quarters! 

Eight of the quarters, added to- 
gether, made just two dollars. 
Color leaping to his cheeks, Peter 
reminded himself that two dollars 
were all that was owing on the 
music box. Well, here were two 
dollars and more, lying right in 
his hand! 

Suddenly a rush of questions 
seemed to shout at Peter from the 
still room: “Does one gentleman 
of honor keep his promise to an- 
other gentleman of honor with 
stolen money? Can a person pay 
a debt honorably with stolen 
money 

Stolen! Dismay sprang to 
Peter’s eyes. “Why! I’m only bor- 
rowing Davey’s quarters!” Peter 
assured himself. ‘Next month, 
when I earn some money at the 
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bookstore, I'll put my share right 
back into Davey’s bank!” 

Once again the plan to borrow 
Davey’s money seemed right to 
Peter. As he closed the bank’s tiny 
panel, a knock sounded on his 
door. His heart thudding in panic, 
Peter pushed the bright coins back 
through the slot. It would never 
do for Mother or Polly to find 
him with Davey’s bank in one 
hand and Davey’s money in the 
other! Mother and Polly might 
not understand that he was plan- 
ning only to borrow the money. 
Swiftly Peter thrust the bank un- 
der his pillow. 

The door opened softly and 
Polly entered. ‘‘H-have you 
thought of a good way to earn 
the money, Peter?” she asked. 

For some strange reason, Peter 
found that he could not tell Polly 
of his borrowing scheme. 

Looking away from her eager 
face, Peter answered evasively, “I 
can’t tell you the plan now, Pol- 
ly. Perhaps—perhaps later 

A tiny sigh escaped Polly, ‘All 
right, Peter. I’m going to the li- 
brary to get a book for Mother. 
When I come back, maybe then 
you'll tell me the plan.” 

Peter listened intently as Polly’s 
light feet sped down the walk. 
From the kitchen he could hear 
the steady thud of Mother’s iron 
on the board. Once again the way 
was open! 

His fingers again feeling queer 
and trembly, Peter counted out 
the combination. Once more the 
bank’s tiny panel swung wide and 
the coins rolled into Peter’s hand. 
Oh, this was easy! 

As Peter gazed at the money, 
his eyes grew troubled; for he was 
remembering again the words on 
Aunt Cynthia’s card: 

“Please do not trouble to send 
Davey’s bank. He is trusting it to 
Peter's cace——" 

Trust! Every one was trusting 


(Please turn to page 33) 
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HE CHEERFULNESS ELF 

always smiles whenever I re- 
mind him that the Booster Club 
is a Good Words club, and he 
never fails to make the same 
answer: 


“Good thoughts, good words, 
Are just the seeds, 

The real fruits lie in 
Loving deeds.” 


Every day ‘offers opportunities 
for making some one else happier. 
Perhaps it is only a smile that we 
can give, or again it may be an 
unpleasant task done cheerfully 
and lovingly. Whatever it may be, 
there is always something we can 
do for others each day. 

Of all the holidays we cele- 
brate, Valentine’s Day offers the 
best opportunity to do something 
especially loving and thoughtful 
for some one. A good suggestion 
for a different sort of valentine— 
one that will make Dad or Mother 
happy—is this: From red paper 
cut out ten or twelve hearts, and 
print on each one: “Good for one 
half hour of work done with a 
smile.” Then when the time comes 
to keep your promise, don’t for- 
get to live up to your bargain. 
Work with a smile. For sister or 
brother you could use the same 
idea, printing the words: “Good 
for a day’s use of my roller 
skates.” For teacher write: “Good 
for one blackboard scrub,” or 
“Good for dusting the erasers.” 

Such valentines as this will 
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really mean something both to 
you and to the receiver. They will 
help to make the joyous spirit of 
Valentine’s Day last much longer, 
too. 


If you should like to join the 
Booster Club, just write a letter 
to the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 

Boosters who wish prayers for 
help with their problems may 
write the secretary. She will see 
that all requests for prayers are 
handed to Silent Unity. (Silent 
Unity is a group of people at 
Unity School, Kansas City, Mo., 
that pray for those who need 


help.) 


No matter what may happen 
We need never have a fear, 
For God is our protection, 

And He is always near. 


Dear Secretary: 1 think The Prayer 
of Faith is helping me to keep a smile 
on my face, as a war is a very sad 
thing and we are having one in Spain 
just now. My mother and I went out 
and bought an American flag this 
morning, and when I got home I 
received your kind and loving letter 
which brought a lot of happiness to 
me. 

When I feel afraid because of the 
war I say, “I have no fear on land or 
sea, because my Father walks with 
me.” Then I don’t feel afraid any 
more. I enjoy reading the letters the 
Boosters write—John Cortes Russell 


(Spain). 


Glenn tells us of the many ways 
The prayer has helped him be 

A kinder, better, wiser boy— 
Read for yourself and see! 


Dear Secretary: This is the second 
letter I have written to you. I am ten 
years old and in the fifth grade. The 
Prayer of Faith has helped me in my 
lessons. It helps me not to hit back 
when some one hits me. I don’t get 
mad at my pony when he does some- 
thing I don’t think he should do. It 
helps me to do my chores better. I say 
The Prayer of Faith every morning 
and night. I have missed saying it only 
a few times since I became a Booster. 
—Glenn Leigh. 


Ruth’s prayer was answered, for 
she knew 

That God would make it all come 
true. 


Dear Secretary: I am trying to be a 
good Booster and I think I am suc- 
ceeding. Whenever I am in trouble or 
become frightened I say The Prayer of 
Faith to myself. Just the other day the 
baby downstairs started to choke. I 
knew I could do nothing else to help, 
so I said The Prayer of Faith and I am 
positive it helped the baby to live. I 
have had many other experiences of 
the same sort. 

I try to be kind and truthful and 
keep the rules of the Good Words 
Booster Club.—Ruath Winter. 


Evangeline forgot her pledge, 
As sometimes we all do; 
But she’s a better Booster now, 
In spite of bad words—one or 
two! 


Dear Secretary: 1 am so sorry I have 
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not written you sooner, but I have 
been helping Mother clean house. We 
have a very pretty home facing the 
bay 


I am sorry to say that I have not yet 
received my membership card. Perhaps 
I shall receive it soon. I enjoy WEE 
WIsDOM very much, especially the 
good thoughts for each month. 

I have been trying to keep the 
pledge. The other day I forgot and 
started to say something bad—and oh, 
it made me feel so miserable! I think 
though that in time I shall become one 
of your best Boosters in keeping the 
pledge. 

I have no brothers or sisters. I live 
happily with my mother and daddy. 
Every one calls us the “three bears.” — 
Evangeline Nau. 


Virginia took a lovely trip, 
We know you'll never doubt it. 
Read her letter and you'll see, 
She tells us all about it. 
Dear Secretary: Imagine my sur- 


prise upon arriving home from a 
three-months stay in California to find 


down so as to be on the water as long 
as possible. We docked at Wilming- 
ton, and from there went on to Los 
Angeles. 

While we were in Long Beach I 
went swimming almost every day. The 
fleet came in while we were there, and 
it was a beautiful sight. I went aboard 
the S. S. West Virginia. In Catalina I 
could have stayed all day at the bird 
park. It was so beautiful!—Virginia 


Gose. ¥ 


If you will smile like Maryrose 
Whenever skies are gray, 

The clouds will vanish in the sun, 
And things will be o. k. 


Dear Secretary: Thank you for your 
lovely letter. Yesterday I was very 
tired and cross, and I was quite rude 
to my mother. So I said The Prayer of 
Faith, and took a nap, and when I 
woke up I was happy. Then I read 
your letter. ““My,” I said, ‘‘this day has 
turned out o. k.” 

I hope I can keep my smile nice 
and big to join in the chain of 
Booster smiles——Maryrose Johnston. 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“This valentine I’m sending you: 
May your best dreams all come true, 
May you have but happy days, 

Filled with heaps of love and praise.” 


my long-looked-forward-to Booster 
Club membership card. 

I should like to tell the Boosters 
some of the highlights of my trip. We 
left Denver on June 9, and arrived in 
San Francisco the next night. We 
crossed on the ferry from Oakland to 
San Francisco. We went under the 
new San Francisco bridge. The next 
day we took a sightseeing tour of the 
city, and in the afternoon boarded the 
S. S. Ruth Alexander for Los Angeles. 
While on board ship I learned to play 
shuffleboard and had many other 
amusements, including a slight touch 
of seasickness. We took the slow boat 
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What fun the Cheerfulness Elf 
and I had making all those 
rhymes! When we had finished 
the ones for the Booster letters, 
out popped still another verse! 


“We love to write our happy 
rhymes— 
We've lots of them in store; 
And if the Boosters like them too; 
Perhaps they'll get some more!” 


Waa 


Secretary. 


READERS WHO WISH CORRE- 
SPONDENTS 

Marjorie Aurand (11 years), 211 S. 
Raymond, Bay City, Mich.; Marjorie 
Johnson (13), 160 Pullen Blvd., Cen- 
tralia, Ill.; Juanita Merle Lemley, Rte. 
2, % N. E. Stafford, Monticello, Ark.; 
Doris Hartmen (14), 374 Second 
Ave., Phoenixville, Pa.; William K. 
Ofei, % A. K. McCarthy, Post and 
Telegraph Office, Ada Beach, Gold 
Coast, W. Africa; Benjamin O. Paris 
(15), The Grammar School, Free- 
town, Sierra Leone, W. Africa; Betty 
Campbell (14), 382 Second Ave., 
Phoenixville, Pa.; Ruth Adele Moore 
(9), State National Bank, Comanche, 
Tex.; Esther Marie Johnson (121), 
40 Walnut Ave., Andover, Mass.; 
Marian Card (10), 4592 Aurora Dr., 
Riverside, Calif.; Peggy Scott (12), 
111 Stonewall, Memphis, Tenn. ; Doro- 
thy Rosenkrans (12), Dorsey, Nebr.; 
Loraine Linginfelter (13), Box 276, 
Greenbank, Tenn.; Miriam King (9), 
293 Livonia Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Jean Nelson, 3229 36th Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Anna Josephine John- 
son (11), Robinson, Kans.; Laurene 
Christen, N. 5218 Jefferson St., 
Spokane, Wash.; Mildred Alice 
White (12), 107 S. Irving, San 
Angelo, Tex.; Frances Nell Wil- 
loughby (12), 106 W. Second St., 
San Angelo, Tex.; Alfreda Busby 
(13), 282 Birch, Hawthorne, Calif.; 
Carol Dane (15), Carpinteria, Calif. ; 
Evelyn Birlefii (12), Hartville, Wyo.; 
Juanita Scidmore (13), 2343 N. 62d 
St., Seattle, Wash.; Doris Hobbs, 
Hogeland, Mont.; Katherine George, 
Jackson St., Doylestown, Ohio; Mar- 
vel Hoagland (11), Rte. 1, Roberts, 
Mont.; Mary Sawyer (12), 139 E. 
Winifred St., St. Paul, Minn.; Jewel 
Ann Micheau (10), Elk River, Minn.; 
Betty Gerhard (11), 837 Jefferson 
Ave., Scranton, Pa.; Jean W. Brown 
(15), 123 Lansdowne St., Frederic- 
ton, N. B., Canada; Betty Jones, 
Brookhaven, Miss.; Kathleen Mc- 
Knight (13), 72 Lansdowne, Fred- 
ericton, N. B., Canada; Arminta 
Eavey, Route 4, Lima, Ohio; Lucy 
Fouriezos, 58 Piete St., St. Hyacinthe, 
Que., Canada; Martha Pinkston (12), 
Elk City, Kans.; Helen Marie Rhodes 
(12), 304 Creston Ave., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Katherine White (12), Fonda, 
N. Y.; Albertine Frey (15), 719 
Castro, San Francisco, Calif.; Marion 
Litt (14), Fonda, N. Y.; Ruth Beuttel 
(13), 214 E. Rochelle St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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EY! What have you got in the box, 

Coralee?” called Chink, hurrying to 

catch up with Red and Coralee on the road to 
the schoolhouse. 

“It’s a secret,” 
later.” 

“Is it all right to guess?” persisted Chink. 

“Sure,” grinned Red, “only we won't tell 
you if you're right.” 

“Tl bet it’s valentines,” Chink ventured. 

“You'd make a dandy detective, Chink, my 
boy,” laughed Red. “You only know that this is 
St. Valentine’s Day and that we’re going to ex- 
change valentines at school and that the box is 
covered with red tissue paper. Yes sir, you’re 
really quick at figuring things out!” 

Chink grinned. “Have you got any more 
secrets that I can work on?” he asked. “That 
was too easy—my brain needs more exercise.” 

“Well, try this one,” said Red. “If this box 
contains valentines, as you say, then why am I 
carrying two paper sacks, one filled with Cora- 
lee’s valentines and the other filled with mine?” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Chink, “I didn’t notice 
them! Then what is in the box?” 

“That,” replied Coralee, her eyes twinkling, 
“is the secret.” 

The trio of Spartans turned into the school- 
yard, where a group of laughing, shouting chil- 
dren were playing fox and geese in the snow. 

“Duck, Kegsy, duck!” shouted David as the 
plump Spartan tried desperately to keep from 


said Coralee. ‘““You’ll find out 


Illustrated by CATHERINE MILAR 


By Curtis Haseltine 


MYSTERIOUS 
RED BOX 


being tagged by Cousin Bob. Kegs turned and 
raced for the center but Bob reached out a long 
arm and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Whew!” exclaimed Kegs panting, “I 
couldn’t catch a turtle after that!” 

“Let me take Kegsy’s place,” said Red, com- 
ing up to the circle. 

“Hi, Red,” David greeted. “That’s a good 
idea. Kegs won’t mind, will you, Kegs?” 

“T’ll say I won't,” he puffed. “But say, look 
at the box Coralee’s got.” 

“There must be a lot of fancy lace on those 
valentines for them to take up that much room,” 
Cousin Bob commented. 

“What’s in it, Coralee?” asked David. Cora- 
lee smiled and shook her head mysteriously as 
she took the box on into the cloakroom and laid 
it carefully in the corner. 

“No fair snooping,” she warned, as Kegs 
followed her. “I’m not going to open it until 
time for our valentine party.” 

“Have a heart!” protested Kegs. “We'll 
have to wait till almost recess. Just let me see if 
it rattles.” 

“No, you don’t.” Coralee laughed as she 
pushed him back toward the door. “The way 
you'd shake it would tear the tissue paper off— 
and I had a hard time wrapping it.” 


6 HAT was it, Kegsy?” asked Cousin 
Bob as the two Spartans came back out 
into the yard. 
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“I don’t know,” Kegs confessed. ‘She 
wouldn’t even let me shake it.” 

“Tll bet it’s a box of apples, isn’t it, Cora- 
lee?” guessed David. 

Coralee said nothing. The school bell cut off 
any further questions, but as the children went 
through the cloakroom to hang up their wraps 
they looked the mysterious red box over care- 
fully. 

“Tll bet there’s nothing in it,” said Kegs. 
“It’s just to put our valentines in before we 
pass them out.” 

“But there’s no slot to drop 
them through,” Chink reminded 
him. 

As Andy hung his coat care- 
fully on the hook directly above 
the box his cap slipped from his 
fingers and fell to the floor. He 
stooped swiftly, and as he picked — 
up the cap a smile appeared on 
his face. Just before he passed 
into the classroom he whispered 
something into Coralee’s ear. 

“Andy Van Orden!” Coralee 
exclaimed. ‘Don’t you dare tell 
anybody!” 

“I won't,” Andy promised. 

The valentines each child had 
brought were put carefully away 
in the desks. Miss Morgan led 
the room in singing, ‘““The more 
we get together the happier we'll 
be,” and then the regular class- 
work was taken up. Ina short 
time the red box im the cloak- 
room was forgotten, 

About the middle of the 
morning Miss Morgan said to Andy, “I wonder 
if you'd open the window in the cloakroom. It 
seems to be getting warm in here.” 

Andy carefully marked his place in his ge- 
ogtaphy with a blotter and went to the cloak- 
room. He raised the window and then took his 
seat again. The room was silent except for the 
sound of turning leaves as the pupils studied 
their geography. 


Coralee was the first to hear the tiny scratch- 
ing noise coming from the cloakroom. She sud- 
denly straightened up. “Miss Morgan,” she 
gasped, “the cookies!” She jumped from her 
seat and darted to the cloakroom. 

“Cookies?” asked David puzzled. ‘What 
cookies ?”’ 

“In the box,” Kegs answered back, a great 
light dawning in his eyes. ‘“That’s what was in 
the box. Oh, boy! But I wonder what’shap- 
pened to them?” Instantly he became serious. 

Coralee reappeared in the doorway with the 


In a flash he leaped to the window ledge aj 


grabbed up the cooky 


red box in her arms, The tissue paper on one 
corner had been torn slightly. “It was a squir- 
rel,” she explained to Miss Morgan. “He came 
in through the open window. Hear him?” 

As they listened the children could hear the 
squirrel chattering and scolding away at a great 
rate. 

“He jumped out the window onto the apple 
tree when I went into the cloakroom,’ Coralee 
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laughed. ‘““He must have smelled the cookies.” 

“Well,” smiled Miss Morgan, glancing at 
her wrist watch, “Mr. Squirrel seems to think 
it’s time for the party, and since every,one 
knows the secret of the box we might as well 
have our valentines now.” 

Books were stowed away and valentines 
were brought out on the desks while Coralee 
took the lid off the red box and started down 
thé@aisle giving each pupil a red heart-shaped 
cookie. 

“What kind of cookies are they, Coralee?” 
», asked Kegs. 

“Gingerbread,” replied 
Andy before Coralee could 
eak. 
_ “How do you know?” 
demanded Kegs. 

“Just as the squirrel 
knew,” said Andy. “I 
smelled them.” 

— “By the way,” remarked 
Miss Morgan, “I think we’ 
should thank Coralee and 
- Mrs. Sloan for making these 
cookies.” 

“Oh, but Red helped us,” 
said Coralee quickly, “and 
besides, it was his idea in the 
first place.” 

“Is that right, Red?” 
asked Kegs. 

“Well,” said Red, “I 
thought it would be nice to 
have some cookies. I knew 
you wouldn’t think it was a 
party if there wasn’t some- 
thing to eat.” 

“I never knew what a pal you really are.” 
Kegs grinned. 

The box of cookies wentgaround again. 

“What's this red stuff on them?” asked 
Chink. “It tastes keen.” 

“It’s just powdered- sugar frosting with 
some red cake coloring in it,” Coralee ex- 
plained. 

When every one had taken a second cooky, 


one was_still left in the bottom of the box. 
‘“Winat shall we-do with the extra one?” asked 
Coralee. 

“Give it to Kegs,” suggested Red. “He looks 
as if he could hold it.” 

“No, thanks,” said Kegs regretfully. “It 
would spoil the lunch I brought. Why don’ t you 
give it to Mr, Squirrel?” 

“Sure,” agreed Cousin Bob. “He should 
have a valentine, too.” 

Miss Morgan gave the class permission to go 
out to the cloakroom and watch as Coralee laid 
the cooky on the ledge outside the window. 

“Everybody keep real quiet or we'll scare 
him away,” warned David. 

“I see him,” whispered Chink. ‘‘See the tip 
of his tail showing around the trunk just below 
that second limb?” 

“Let’s go back away from the window,” sug- 
gested Cousin Bob. 

The children moved back to the other end 
of the cloakroom and watched. 

“Here he comes,” whispered Red. 


The squirrel slipped cautiously around the 
trunk of the tree, looking carefully all around 
him. His bright little eyes fastened on the bril- 
liant red cooky lying on the clean, white snow 
on the ledge. Suddenly he scampered to the end 
of the limb and sat upon his hind legs. 

“Isn’t he sweet!” said Coralee softly. 

Flirting his tail a couple of times, the squir- 
rel looked all around again. Then in a flash he 
leaped to the window ledge, grabbed up the 
cooky in his mouth, and was back in the tree. 

“Boy, is he fast!” breathed Chink. 

Sitting upright on the limb, the squirrel 
took the cooky in his front paws and turned it 
over. Then he took a bite and was soon nibbling 
rapidly. 

“He seems to like his valentine,” Andy re- 
marked. 

“He must have known how good it was, he 
grabbed it up in such a hurry,” laughed Cousin 
Bob. 

“I don’t blame him a bit,” said Kegs, with a 
last look at the disappearing cooky. “I’d have 
done the same thing!” 
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ss OU'RE it!” cried Tyke as he tagged his 

twin sister, Bets. Away he ran. Bets 
turned and chased him in and out around the 
maple trees. 

“T’ll catch you yet,” she shouted. 

“You're too slow,” taunted Tyke breath- 
lessly. He raced out into the pasture by the side 
of the house where Star, the horse, was nibbling 
the tall grass. Suddenly Tyke stumbled over a 
root, and down he went. Bets caught up with 
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him easily. 
_ “Now you're it!” she shouted and off she 

dashed. 

“Hey, Bets! Look what I found,” yelled 
Tyke. 

“What is it?” Bets asked from a safe dis- 
tance. 

‘Come here and see,” Tyke called. 

“Oh, no!” laughed Bets. “You just want to 
get me over there so you can tag me.” 
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“No,” said Tyke. “I just found Sally.” He 
held up for her to see a battered little celluloid 
doll about three inches tall. 

“Oh!” Bets hurried to him. “Let’s see her.” 

“She’s ’most as good as when you lost her,” 
said Tyke. 

“She will be, as soon as I give her a bath and 
put clean clothes on her,” agreed Bets. Off they 
went to the big tub by the well house where 
Sally was given a thorough scrubbing. 

“Think of poor Sally lying out there all 
alone ever since I lost her last spring!” Bets 
carefully washed behind Sally’s left ear. 

“Yes,” replied Tyke. ““She’s had to stay out 
there nights and in the rain.” 

“And I s’pose every time Star came around, 
Sally was ’fraid she’d get stepped on,” Bets 
went on imagining. 


os HO’S getting stepped on?” 
The twins looked up to see Uncle 
Perle coming in from the orchard. 

“Nobody,” said Bets, “but Tyke just found 
Sally out in the pasture, and we were thinking 
how scared she must have been when Star came 
tramping around her.” 

“Tll wager Sally wasn’t a bit afraid,” said 
Uncle Perle, taking her in his hand. “Were 
you, Sally? You see? Sally said she wasn’t at all 
afraid. Star is a very good friend of hers and 
wouldn’t hurt her for anything.” 

“What else does Sally say?” asked Tyke. 
Of course he knew that Uncle Perle was only 
making believe, but Uncle Perle was very good 
at make-believe. He sat down on the well-house 
steps. 

“Sally tells me she was very lonesome when 
Bets first lost her,” began Uncle Perle, ‘“‘but she 
quickly made a lot of new friends.” 

“Who?” asked Bets. 

“The first one,” said Uncle Perle, “was Gus 
Grasshopper. He happened by and saw her 
lying there; so he spoke to her very politely and 
asked her to go to the dance with him that 
night. Sally gladly accepted his invitation, be- 
cause he is a very charming fellow. 


M 


“He called for her at half-past eight and 
they went to the old apple-tree stump in the 
middle of the pasture. As they arrived the or- 
chestra was just tuning up. The orchestra, by 
the way, was Charley Cricket, who played the 
fiddle, Billy Bullfrog, who played the tuba, and 
a beautiful young mouse—Sally didn’t quite 
catch her name—who sang. 

“Encircled with fireflies hanging onto the 
tips of the tall grass like Japanese lanterns, the 
stump, according to Sally, made a wonderful 
ballroom. 

“Sally says that every one danced until tired 
and then sat down at the mushroom tables and 
drank honey out of acorn cups. While they were 
resting, Beulah Butterfly danced a beautiful toe 
dance for them and then Cyrus Centipede 
danced on half his feet at a time and clapped 
the others like castanets. 

“When the dance was over, Sally says, Gus 
Grasshopper then brought her back again 
through the moonlight with a firefly sailing just 
ahead to light the way.” 

“Oh,” cried Bets, “I’d love to have been 
there!” 

“According to Sally,’ Uncle Perle went on, 
“the woodland folk dance there every moonlit 
night. But of course you can only see them if 
you’ve been good all day, and then you have 
to cross your fingers.” 

Just then the twins’ mother came to the 
back door. 

“It’s suppertime,” she called. 

Late that night in her dreams a curly-haired 
little girl danced on the old apple stump in the 
middle of the pasture. The music was furnished 
by Charley Cricket and his band. 


Table Blessing 
By ELINOR C. WOOLSON 


Teach me, O Lord, to be brave; 
Teach me to be truthful and kind; 
Help me to follow the Master, Jesus, 
And keep His love in my mind. 


S- 
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Bouquet Puzzle 


By Charlene Ann McDaniel 


| 
| 


| | | | 


DirEcTIONs: Start at the lower right-hand side of puzzle where the 
opening is. With finger or pencil trace your way up and down the lanes, 
without crossing any of the lines, until you find your way to the big 
bouquet at the top. 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES: 


WREATH PUZZLE 
Be kind, be gentle, be good-natured ; 


FRUIT DIAMOND 


and happiness shall be yours. 
JUMBLED FRIENDS FROM FAIRYLAND: 

1. Cinderella, 2. Three Bears, 3. Snow PEACH 
White, 4. Red Ridinghood, 5. Sleep- ACE 
ing Beauty, 6. Frog Prince. H 
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. My first word is a vehicle, my 


. My first word is a support, my 


. Our forefathers. Pi 


Word Building 
By E, MENDES 
second a favorite, the whole is 


a floor covering. (Example: 
car-pet.) 


. My first word is a container, 


my second a measure of 
weight, the whole is a city in 
Ohio. 


. My first word is a cream prod- 


uct, my second a small drink- 
ing vessel, the whole is a flow- 


er. 
. My first word is a large body 


of water, my second a man’s 
deep voice, the whole is a fish. 


. My first word is a sailor, my 


second to obtain, the whole is 
a mark to shoot at. 


second to allow, the whole is 
an arm ornament. 


Name the Pies 
By ALETHA M. BONNER 


. A tree. Pi 


. One-half quart. Pi 
. delicious tropical 
Pi 
. Found in a vegetable garden. 
Pj 
. One who steers a ship. Pi 


fruit. 


A Spring Guess 


By ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


I'm a pussy, you can see, 
High up in the willow tree; 
Though I really cannot purr 
I have lovely kitty fur. 


— 
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Solitaire Nail Board Game 


By S. H. Cooke 


HIS used to be one of my 

favorite games. It is as fasci- 
nating as the crossword or jigsaw 
puzzle. 

To make the board take a 
square piece of three-quarter inch 
board and measure out an even- 
sided cross, as shown in the sketch. 
Bore a hole about one-half inch 
deep at each dot. Insert a small 
nail in each hole. 


Here is the idea of the game: 
One nail is removed from the cen- 
ter hole, which is ringed. Then 
the player jumps one nail over 
another as in checkers, removing 
each nail as he jumps over: it. He 
keeps jumping and removing nails 
until only one nail is left. The 
game is not won until the last re- 


maining nail is left in the center: 


hole. The jumps must always be 
made along the lines of the cross, 
never in a diagonal line across the 
board. 

You will find that it takes 
hours, perhaps days, to win this 
game. Once you have won the 
game you can number each hole, 
and mark the moves necessary to 


WEE WISDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


Friend's name ................. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please be my valentine to my friend every month for a whole year. 
I am sending $1 to pay your expenses. 


win. I have found seven ways to 
win. 

You can play another game on 
this same board. Take out two 
nails anywhere on the board. 
Jump over the nails and remove 
one each time as in the first game, 
trying to finish with two nails left 


| | 

| | 

| | 

| 
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in the same holes from which you 
removed the first two nails. This 
may be done in seven different 
ways also. At home, camp, party, 
or club meeting, you will find that 
people will not stop until they 
have mastered this fascinating 
puzzle. 
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Ezra’s Great 


Work 


(Continued from page 17) 


and bowed his head to the ground 
in sorrow for the people and their 
sins, praying to God for forgive- 
ness for them. He prayed also 
that God might use him further 
in this task of bringing the people 
back into righteous ways. His 
prayer was sincere and earnest. 
God answered Ezra’s prayer. 
When Ezra had finished praying, 
he knew what he must do for the 
people of Judea. 

The people would not come to 
the Temple to hear the law, so he 
must take the law to the people. 

He carried his precious book 
into the streets. There he stood 
and read aloud God’s law from 
early morning until midday. Men, 
women, and children paused to 
listen. Sometimes they tarried sev- 
eral hours. The people began to 
be interested. Many of them had 
never heard the law as given by 
Moses. They began to see their 
wicked ways and to turn to the 
law of God for guidance. 

Blessings came upon them. No 
longer were they a people bowed 
down. The Sabbath day was kept 
holy, Ezra continued his reading 
in the streets, but instead of only 
a few listeners, multitudes came 
to hear God’s law. 

Then a group of men, whom 
Ezra had taught to love the law 
as given in “the Book,” began to 
make copies of it, to study it, and 
to teach it to others. 


Notify Us 

If you are planning to move, or 
have already moved, please notify 
us, giving both your old and your 
new address. If your family is sub- 
scribing to any of our other maga- 
zines, please give us their names 
also. 
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By DAWN E. OLESON 


whose students have enjoyed making this 
simple flower-pot holder 


O MAKE this attractive pot 
holder, which is really a spe- 
cial kind of wall bracket, you will 
need some thin wood, a coping 
saw, a small flower pot, some 
brads, and some stain or white 
paint. Trace the two patterns onto 
your wood and cut them out with 
the coping saw. Also cut a piece 


of wood 27% inches long and 34 
inches wide to be used as a brace. 
Sandpaper all the parts. Place the 
wooden ring into which the pot 
fits—the pot holder—against the 
back on the dotted line. Then 
place the brace under the pot 
holder as shown in the illustra- 


tion. Drive two brads through the 
back into the brace, and two more 
through the pot holder into the 
brace. To make your work even 
more solid, you can glue the brace 
on as well as nailing it. Drill a 
hole in the top to hang it by, then 
give the whole piece a coat of 
stain or white paint. Enamel the 
flowerpot a bright red, and when 
dry set it in place, ready to receive 
some small vine. 


a 


GIFT 


The Golden 


Moonbeam 
(Continued from page 22) 


him! Even little Davey! But surely 
Davey, who was not using his 
money, would be willing to let 
him borrow it! 

Suddenly, out of the stillness 
sounded the sharp ring of the 
doorbell. Peter again thrust the 


. coins through the bank’s narrow 
By Jatta Tay lor Keith slot. The next montrent he was 


hing the little bank into it 
EBRUARY, the shortest month in the year, has more holidays than 
‘ any other month. Holidays mean parties, parties mean refreshments, Opening his door a crack, Peter 
; and refreshments generally mean cake in some form or other. Here is peered down the hall, but in a 
F a recipe for cup cakes that can be used for Valentine's Day, Washing- tice he shrank back into his 
ton’s birthday, or any other occasion you happen to need them. room; for on the narrow porch 
stood Mr. Julian! How big and 
ranty Cup Cakes determined he looked! It seemed 
1 1 cupful sugar 114 cupfuls cake flour to Peter that Mr. Julian appeared 
° Y/, cupful butter 2 teaspoonfuls baking powder ——- Sttong enough not only to carry 
Y/4 teaspoonful vanilla 1/f, teaspoonful salt away the music box, but the small 
2 eggs 4 cupful milk white house as well. Mr. Julian 
had every right to take the music 
Directions box, reasoned Peter; for the 
@ 1. Wash your hands and put on a clean apron. 
hours late. 
@ 2. Read the recipe over twice and make sure that all the necessary ‘Tix decutiald Th 
@ 3. Grease the muffin pans before you begin cooking. P me 
Yes, the dreaded thing was going 
@ 4. Light the oven and set it at 375 degrees if your oven has a regu- 44 annen! Mr Julian had come 
lator. If not, regulate the gas so that the oven will be moderately hot. sis ‘ate eee eae - 
; rry away the little radio! 
@ 5. Measure into a mixing bowl 1 cupful sugar, 14 cupful butter, (To be continued) 
and 1/4 teaspoonful vanilla. Press the mixture against the sides of the 
bowl and stir until the ingredients are mixed to a smooth cream. 
@ 6. Beat two eggs (yolk and whites together) till light and foamy. @ 1. Measure four tablespoon- 
Add to the butter and sugar and beat until well blended. fuls butter and two tablespoonfuls 
@ 7. Measure and sift together twice: 114 cupfuls cake flour, 2 tea- cream. Put in a warm place until 
spoonfuls baking powder, 1/4 teaspoonful salt. Sift onto a plate. the butter is soft, then add 14 
e 8. a 14 cupful milk to the creamed eggs, butter, and sugar, and teaspoonful vanilla and beat. 
stir well. @ 2. Sift two cupfuls powdered 
3 2 bo a flour again, this time into the batter, and beat until sugar and add it = the a a 
perfectly smooth. little at a time. Beat until smooth. 
@ 10. Drop by spoonfuls into the greased muffin pans. @ 3. Spread the icing over the 
e 11. Bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for about twenty top of each cake with a knife. 
minutes. 1 For valentine cakes decorate 
@ 12. When cool, ice with: with heart-shaped peppermint 
— candies; for Washington’s birth- 
= day, with cherries made of red 
4 tablespoonfuls butter 2 cupfuls powdered sugar hots and strips of green gumdrops 
2 tablespoonfuls cream 14 teaspoonful vanilla for stems. 
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Holiday Goodies! 
| 


Unity’s magazines for adults are read as eagerly by the older members of the family as WEE 


WISDOM is by the children. This is because they offer a philosophy of life that is practical as 


Weekly Unity 


WEEKLY UNITY carries eight pages of con- 
structive teaching each week. It presents 
short, pointed articles, poems, and special 
features that find favor with readers. Being 
free from difficult metaphysical terms, this 
magazine is well adapted to the needs of per- 


sons newly interested in the Unity teachings. 


Just now WEEKLY UNITY is publishing an in- 
teresting group of articles by Norma Knight 
Jones, in which the author comments exten- 
sively on the part spiritual understanding 
plays in physical beauty. In her articles Mrs. 
Jones discusses the beauty of eyes, voice, 


hands, and posture. 


Order your sub- 


WEEKEYONITY 


= scription for 
What Are You meray 


WEEKLY UNITY 
now and receive 
the inspiration 
and real benefit 
of the fine mate- 


rial appearing in 


this magazine. 


well as ideal. Two of the magazines are featured here: 


Progress 


Illustrated and published monthly, PROG- 
RESS magazine brings you friendly, encour- 
aging articles, fiction stories that emphasize 
Unity principles, and interviews with well- 
known people who give Truth teachings 


credit for their success. 


This month PROGRESS features an _ inter- 
view that was obtained with the stage-and- 
screen artist Chic’ Sale shortly before his 
passing. Mr. Sale’s thousands of friends knew 
him for his wholesome humor and his price- 
This in- 
terview is one of a series called “Picture Peo- 
ple Who Know God,” reported for PROGRESS 
by Maude Allison Lathem. 


less characterizations of ‘just folks.” 


The inspiration and 
practical help that 
you will receive from 


PROGRESS maga- 


zine is out of all pro- 


portion to the small 


price of a year's 


subscription. 


WEEKLY UNITY and PROGRESS 


are each priced at. 


SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY AVENUE. KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 


YEAR 


Y 


To remove this page cut here 
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may be ordered in combination with any of the magazines 
listed below. 


TELL MOTHER ABOUT THIS 


with Parents’ Magazine ............ $2.40 
1.60 
with Redbook 3.00 


with Pictorial Review ................ 1.60 
with Better Homes and Gardens 1.60 
with The Etude Music Magazine 2.35 
with McCall’s and Redbook ...... 4.00 


with Woman's Home Compan- 
ion and American Maga- 


(These two to same address) 


with Cosmopolitan and Good 
Housekeeping 
(These two to same address) 


(These are cash offers. Prices good 
only in the United States.) 
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A YEAR'S SUBSCRIPTION $ 
A NEW VALENTINE 
EACH MONTH ..... 


I'd like to be a valentine. 
Please choose me for a friend; 
You could not find in any shop 


A nicer one to send. 


I’m full of pictures, stories, rhymes, 
And things to make and do; 

I’ve puzzles, games, a page of stamps, 
And jolly cutouts too. 


Most valentines come only once. 
That’s not the case with me; 
I come again, month after month, 


Twelve times in all you see. 


Page thirty-one contains a blank. 
Just fill in every line, 

And let me know that I’m to go 
As some one’s valentine. 


if, 
Foe 
| 
TORIES 721 £5 cr 
j 
| 
zine ........ 
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